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(Continued from No. 3.) 

— Miss Cok proceeds: «By the varied and beautiful material, used in 
the kindergarten, the children are led forth into the great garden, the world of 
color and form, planned by the Divine mind and planted by Divine hand, and are 
taught to select, compare, and arrange according to the types used and made fam- 
iliar in the kindergarten-teaching. 

The entire system will be better understood by a brief illustration. The al- 
phabet of form comprises: first, curvilinear solids, consisting of four varieties — 
the sphere, the cylinder, the oval, and the cone; the second, rectilinear solids, con- 
sisting of the cube, the oblong, the prism, and the pyramid; the third, the square, 
parallelogram, rhomb, rhomboid, trapezium, and trapezoid; the fourth, polygons, 
consisting of the pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, octagon, nonagon, decagon; the 
fifth, triangles, consisting of the right-angled, acute-angled, obtuse-angled, equi- 
lateral, isosceles, and scalene; sixth, polyhedrons, the hexahedron, tetrahedron, 
octahedron, dodecahedron, icosahedron.”’ 

In the same order and in similar terms, she advertises subse- 
quently the six gifts of her alphabet of form, adding, however, to one 
of them the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th gifts of Froebel, then, breaking 
it up into partial gifts, — “Second Gift” and Second Gift A,” — and 
finishing up the list with a “Seventh-gift : Mosaics, Quadrangles, 
Polygons and Triangles.” 


— Ler us, without any disturbing comment, place at the side 
of this, the leading gifts of form as suggested and worked out by 
Freebel, in the order in which he presents them. 

The first gift was mentioned in the last number as the fountain-head of all 
ideas and, therefore, also of forms. This is follo wed by the second, — sphere 
cube, and cylinder; the third, — a cube divided into eight smaller cubes; the 
fourth, — a cube, divided into eight brick-shaped blocks; the fifth, — a some- 
what larger cube, divided into twenty-seven smaller ones, three of which are 
again subdivided into two, and three into four three-sided prisms by diagonal cuts; 
the sixth — ofa similar cube, divided into twenty-seven brick-shaped blocks, three 
of which are again subdivided by a longitudual cut into two long square prisms, 
and six by a transverse cut into two flat square prisms. These are followed by 
the seventh gift of tablets, divided into a series of sub-gifts, as follows: Eight 
square tablets, various numbers (4, 8, 16, 32, 64) isosceles right-angted triangles; 
various numbers (9, 18, 27, 54) equilateral triangles; suitable numbers of scalene, 
right-angled triangles; suitable numbers of isosceles obtuse-angled triangles. The 
eleventh gift comprises a series of suitable numbers of match-sticks; the twelfth, 
whole and half rings of various diameters, in wire; the thirteenth, match-sticks, 
sharpened at the end, and softened peas. 

In addition to these, we might enumerate plastic clay, the 
drawing-slate, and the gifts intervening between the 7th and 11th 
gifts, all of which have much to do with form, and all of which are 


not mentioned in Miss Coe’s plan. 


— Even THOSE, who are not acquainted with kindergarten 
principles, will be struck with one of the leading thoughts determin- 
ing the succession of these gifts. First the senses and the fingers of 
the child are engaged upon the solid, the least abstract, or, if you 





choose, the most concrete of the forms; from this he abstracts gradu- 
ally the surface, of which the tablets (as well as the folding papers, 
etc. omitted by Miss Coe) are the concrete representations, so to 
speak, from this he abstracts, similarly, the line, straight and curved. 
Then, with the aid of the softened pea,working upon his last abstrac- 
tion, the line, he reconstructs the outlines of surfaces and of solids. 
You have, here; analysis and synthesis at every step of the difficult 
process of abstraction, the latter constantly verifying the former ; and 
analysis with subsequent synthesis, is one of the leading characterist- 
ics of the series of gifts, as a whole. 

— WE LOOK in vain for a similar principle in Miss Coe’s “al- 
phabet of form’, whose letters appear in the following order: curvi- 
linear solids, rectilinear solids, quadrilaterals, “polygons”, triangles, 
polyhedrons. ‘There is, at first, an evident attempt at the “order of 
the subject’”’;but even this is destroyed by the polyhedrons. We shall 
say nothing of the omission of lines (match-sticks), points (peas), 
etc., for we presume that Miss Coe makes use of them; but we cer- 
tainly can not see what justifies her in calling her incomplete and 
seemingly disjointed list of forms an “g]phabet” of form. 

— AN OTHER thing, still more important: Froebel was led in 
determining the character and succession of his gifts by his law of 
connection of contrasts. Wedo not wish to expatiate upon this 
much-explained law. Suffice is to say, that Froebel held in view at 
every step he took, how the mind is aroused to attention by con- 
trasts, how it is led to comparison by contrasts, how, on the ground- 
work of comparison, it is enabled to do the work of classification, of 
clear abstraction, of the formation of definite ideas by the “connection 
of these contrasts.’’ 

Suppose, e. g. that the child, by dint of repeated and varied 
playing with the blue ball of the first gift, has succeeded in getting a 
tolerably clear notion of the blue ball. If, then, you bring the yel!ow 
ball to his notice, his mind will be led to examine more closely and 
to compare the two playthings, resembling each other so fully in every 
respect, yet differing so widely in color. The other balls of the gift 
are introduced in judicious succession, offering new, yet milder con- 
trasts; these reconcile, combine the contrasts first offered; they are 
aided in this by the colors of surrounding objects; the child begins 
to feel that these color-impressions, however widely they differ, have 
a similar source: he is connecting the contrasts, and, as he succeeds 
in this, he succeeds, too, in separating, abstracting the O@27 from its 
color. 

Observe, that these first exercises in thé difficult work of forming 
ideas, involve but the one contrast—color; in all other respects, the 





(Continued on fourth page.) 
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3 = on address........ : | 13 5 copies to one address........ “ . 


—_— THE first anieciour of Miss Mliss Peabody’ s SK inberparten Mess- 
enger has appeared. It came too. late for the extended notice it 
deserves. The next number will be issued, as soon as the subscrip- 
tion-list reaches tooo names; payment ($1.00 yearly) to be made 
on reception of next issue. Names should be sent at once in order 
Address: Miss E. P. Peabody, Cam- 





bridge, Mass. 
— WE pirect the attention of our readers to the 
American Froebel Society, 
whoes organization Miss Peabody proposes in the first number of 
her revived Jfessenger. She writes: ‘ 

“The American Froebel Society originates in convictions of 
duty on the part of those who know what Froebel’s system is, to 
protect it from misrepresentation of the principle and consequent 
deterioration of the method.” 

She points to the increasing demand for Kindergartners and 
the consequently increasing difficulty of supplying a sufficient num- 
ber, thoroughly educated in the system, as well as the increasing 
danger from quackery and superficiality. To meet this difficulty 
and avert the danger, is the aim of the Froebel Society. A con- 
tribution of $25.00 constitutes hfe membership. The organization 
is to take place on the 21st of April (Froebel’s birth-day) at a place, 
not yet designated. 

The subscribers to the Kindergarten Messenger, which is to be 


the organ of the Society, will be considered yearly members, but the | 





cents. His “Papers on Education” reached: us too late for suf 
ficiently extended notice; nineteen cents will proeure the entire set 
of six numbers, each of which is worth more. 


— THE March number of the Western contains an article 
from the pen of W. 'T. Harris on “Words vs. Things”, in which the 
importance of language as a “branch of intellectual education in the 
school” is vindicated. 


— WE piREcT the attention of kindergarteners and others 
interested to the material manufactured by the St. Louis Kinder- 
garten Supply Co, We have sent for samples of their work, and 
we can safely reenoenne it superior to the imported material in 
every particular except in cost, in which the imported material is 15 
to 30 per cent ahead. The building blocks and tablets are more ac- 
curate and put up in stouter boxes, than is the case with the 
imported goods; similarly the paper material excels in the quality of 
the paper, delicacy and purity of the tints, as well as in cleanness 
and accuracy of the cuttings. 


St. Louis has already done much to dnseve the grafitude of 
friends of education by the prompt liberality, with which she encour- 
aged the generous efforts of Miss Blow. By the establishment of 
the Kindergarten Supply Co., she strengthens her claims to the 


efforts to engraft kindergartening upon the public school-system and 
to secure its benefits to the whole people, she has taken the first 
efficient step to free us from the exorbitant cost and inferior quality 
of imported kindergarten goods. 


— Mrs. JouN OcpeEN will open a new training-class for kin- 
dergarteners on the 3d of April. The course lasts six months and 
costs $100.00. Mrs. Ogden’s Kindergarten Training School is con- 





nected with the Ohio Central Normal School at Worthington, 


privilege, of voting is reserved for the Honorary and Life Members. | Franklin Co., Ohio, and offers, therefore, without doubt, peculiar 
The first use to be made of the fund is to enable the Society to | facilities for general pedagogic culture, in as much as the members 


infinence leading publishers—by guaranteeing them against loss— 
to venture the publication of the four volumes that constitute the 
Standard Library of Kindergarteners; viz: translations of “The Per- 
sonal Recollections of Froebel’”’ by Marenholtz-Buelow, Froebel’s 
“Mother’s Play and Cosset Songs”, “Education of Mankind”, and 
“Pedagogics”.—The ultimate aim of the fund is to provide free 
scholarships for training qualified candidates needing aid. 


We urge our friends to use their influence in procuring Life | 


Members to the Society and to fill up the subscription list of the 


Kindergarten Messenger, whose editor will provisionally receive the | 


promissory notes and names until April 21st. 

— WE Have received from Mr. E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort 
Street, New York, “Number One” of Mr. and Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s 
“Kindergarten Guide”. This number of the book treats the First 
and Second Gifts. ‘To say that Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the author, is 
to say that the book is all that can be claimed for a Kindergarten 
The manuai is to be published in 8 numbers. The num- 
Number one costing 35 cents in paper, or 


manual. 
bers are sold separately, 
65 cents in cloth. 

— THE same publisher ; Steiger) will mail a complete set of his 
valuable kindergarten tracts, fifteen in number, upon receipt of five 








of the Class are entitled to free tuition in all other departments of 
the school. Some of the most successful kindergarteners in America 
have studied with Mrs. Ogden, and we commend her school heart- 
ily to ladies who wish to learn Froebel’s science and art. 

“All true 
kindergarteners must approve and enjoy the “New Education”. 


— Miss Sarah E. Wiltse writes from Corunna, Mich.: 


i 


(Translated for the ‘New Education’’.) 


The Child during the first Y ears of Life. 


By Dr. BERTHOLD. 





(Continued. ) 

An other very important question to be considered here, is 
the rocking of children. 

Fortunately cradles are seen more and more rarely in families, 
and I believe the time will soon come, when these soothing-machines, 
once so popular, will have only a historical interest. The injurious 
effects of rocking are various. In the first place, the swinging mo- 
tion, to which the child is subjected, effects the activity of the brain; 
the uniform swinging motions place the brain into a state of greater 
excitability, which is usually characterized by an excess of blood; 
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this excitability is, then, generally followed by a state of relaxatioa 
and fatigue, resulting in sleep, which is the aim of.rocking. Now, if 
this procedure takes place several times a day, if these motions of 
the cradle are carried to excess with restless and wakeful children, it 
is evident, how injnriously the cerebral activity of infants must be in- 
fluenced thereby ; especially, if we keep, furthermore, in mind, that 
children, once accustomed to this soporific, are often treated with it 
for years. It is evident, that such children must become nervous ; 
it is a natural consequence of this pernicious habit, that the children 
assume a character of obstinacy, and force the nurse by continued 
crying to put them to sleep by rocking. 

In addition to the pernicious influences of rocking, upon the 
cerebral activity and the character of the child, accidents are not 
rare in which infants are thrown out of the cradle and exposed to 
serious bodily injuries by excessively violent rocking. 

It is very easy, with a little patience, to train the infant so, that, 
as soon as time for sleeping approaches, he goes to sleep in his little 
bed, of his own accord. If the beginning has been made, and if the 
mother has not been softened by the stubborn crying of the child, to 
rock it to sleep in the cradle or in her arms, it will be found after a 
few days, how quickly the child learns to go to sleep alone, without 
the infliction of the popular soporifics of a former time. 

Many mothers, whom I advised in this sense, would not, at 
first, believe me fully ; but, aftera consistent attempt, they were de- 
lighted to find, how rapidly the little ones learned obedience. Al- 
though, at first, they cried pitifully, they soon learned to go to-sleep 
quietly, and the mothers had the additional advantage of gaining 
much valuable time for their domestic duties. 

The development of the child depends, however, not only upon 
his food, upon the air he breathes, and upon cleanliness in his treat- 
ment, but also—and in a great measure—upon his clothing, which 
should be carefully and skillfully adapted to the age and constitution 
of the child. Children, who, from the beginning, are accustomed to 
excessively warm covers, will get sick as readily as those, who are 
given scanty cover, and who do not get the heat needed for the de- 
velopment of the delicate organism. However, mothers usually are 
guilty of the first failing, and oppress the infant with an excess of 
wrappers and covers. 

Of course, a child, shortly after birth, needs more warmth, than 
a child, a few weeks old. After having subjected to the necessary 
washings for the body, its feet may be wrapped up in a bag of soft 
flannel; then, it may be put in a soft bed, in which its body is pro- 
tected against contact with cold air. The beds should be suffi- 
ciently broad, so that the feet may find ample room for motion with- 
out exposing the child to the danger of uncovering itself. In addi- 
tion, a warming-bottle should be placed at the foot-end of the bed ; 
in the summer, the bottle may be omitted after the first four weeks. 






compress, held gently against the body by a broad linen band, is 
fully sufficient ; and, when the navel-string has fallen off, which gen 

erally happens on the 4th or 5th day, the band becomes superfluous. 
Instead of this, infants are tormented for weeks with yards of thick 
bandages; many women tighten them excessivly, to keep them from 
slipping, without considering that, thereby, they hinder the move- 

ments of the intestines, so important in digestion; in the intestina 

canal of such an infant, the food is digested imperfectly, he suffers 
from constipation and flatulence, is apt to vomit up the milk, and his 
breathing is shorter and more superficial, because infants rely much 
upon the abdominal muscles in breathing. If the swaddling-cloth is 
tied too tight, the child cries incessantly, until he is free from the 
oppressing bandages. These unnatural contrivances should be abol- 
ished, the infants should be allowed to lie without pressure on the 
abdomen; and it will soon appear, how well they thrive in conse- 
quence of this natural treatment. When the children have reached 
the 6th or 7th month, and if they enjoy a good constitution, it may 
‘wear without danger, the robe or long dress; but thus should be of 
sufficient length, reaching at least two feet below the feet, in order 
to protect the abdomen and the legs against cold. Nurses should 
be very careful, not to carry the little ones without supporting their 

backs, in order to avoid distortions of the backbone, whose cure 
sometimes necessitate a tedious period of lying on a hard mattress, 

The most expedient way of supporting the back is to put the 

band flat against the back of the child or to let the back of the child 
lean against the chest of the nurse. These simple procedures will 
surely enable nurses to avoid all distortions of the backbone. 
All feather-beds, feather-pillows, and heavy bed-covers should 
be eschewed; for, by encouraging excessive perspiration, they expose 
the child to colds in the abdomen, in the chest, and in the head. 
These colds in the head, caused by feather-pillows, are particularly 
dangerous, since they frequently give rise to fatal meningitis. 

Let the child be put into a sufficiently spacious bed, furnished 
with a horse-hair matress. In order to protect it against being 
soiled, it is covered with a piece of oil-cloth, and over this a piece of 
flannel and a diaper are spread. ‘The pillow for the head should 
also be filled with horse-hair, and covered with a soft linen cloth. 
The child himself should wear a shirt made of suitable material and 
reaching considerally below the feet; he is besides wrapped securely 
in a woolen blanket of sufficient size,—in winter two such blankets 
should be used. Treated in this way, the children are well protected 
and warm, and shielded against excessive perspiration and colds. 
Finally I would say something against the evil practice of tak- 
ing small children, at night, when they become restless, into the 
mother’s bed. If this has been done a few times, the mother may 
be sure, that she will have to continue the practice. The pernicious 
effects of this upon the mother is a severe punishment for her weak- 








If the child is carried into the open air—and carrying is to be very 
much preferred to riding at this age—, a woolen cloth may be firmly 
wrapped about the feet, face and eyes should be protected by a 
veil; protected places should be selected; and the eyes must be 
carefully shielded against the rays of the sun by means of a parasol. 

Great abuses are practiced with infants in connection with the 
swaddling-bands. If the navel-string has been well tied, a small 


ness; every movement of the child startles her, the constant fear, 
that the child might fall out of her bed or that she might injure it by 
lying on it, render her sleep anything but refreshing. Besides, 
mothers should remember how unwholesome it is, for her child, as 
well as for herself, to breathe directly the exhalations of an other 
person. 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from first page.) 

balls are similar.—At last, Froebel gives the child the second gift, 
consisting of sphere, cylinder, and cube. In the sphere the child 
recognizes the old acquaintance, the ball; but this spere is made of 
wood—hard, smooth, making a loud noise, when it rolls or falls upon 
the floor. All these contrasts, aideb by judicious management on 
the part of some maturer brain, lead the child to further comparis- 
ons, to a fuller abstraction of the a27, from the material of which 
it is made, bring him nearer to a distinct idea of its shape. 

In the second gift, Froebel offers the child the contrasts between 
the sphere and the cube, which are connected by the cylinder, lead- 
ing to more definite ideas of shape in general. In the third gift,— 
the cube, divided into eight smaller cubes,—the contrasts of one and 
many are introduced, the idea of number, preparatory to a more de- 
tailed analysis of form. Yet, mark that the third gift is not an arbi- 
trary addition, that it is in full connection with the second,—grows 
from it, as it were,—by the cube, an abstraction, which the child 
fully controls. 

Similarly, the fourth gift offers the contrasts of the dimensions ; 
the fifth, in addition to an extension of numbers, the contrast of right 
and oblique lines; and soon through the entire list; it is, throughout, 
the order of nature, the order of mental growth, that determines every 
detail of the gifts and their succession. 

— Is TuIs the case with Miss Coe’s “alphabet of forms”? Look 
at her first gift,—the sphere, the cylinder, the oval, and the cone ; is 
there a single clear connecting link? Then, look at her second gift, 
the cube, the “oblong”(?), the prism, and the pyramid ; where are 
the clear contrasts and connections here ? and where the conecting 
link that unites this with the first gift? We can find nothing but the 
solidity of the forms, and this is an abstraction which the child has 
not yet reached, which is not yet in his posession and can, therefore, 
do him no good. And, then, going through the rest of her list, and 
asking similar questions, we can not find in her “alphabet” any- 
thing, but an imperfect attempt at an arbitrary “order of the subject” — 
arrangement of a limited number of forms. 

— AGAIN, you may have noticed that each of Froebel’s gifts 
forms in itself a whole. For the first and second gifts, the light of 
the law of connection of contrasts is needed to make this appear ; 
but even the uninitiated can see the cube, from which the 3d, 4th, 
sth, and 6th gifts ure derived and to which they ever re- 
turn; also in the various sets of tablets, it is equally evident, that each 
represents a certain whole. In the use of the gifts, too, Froebel in- 
sists continually upon this proceeding from the whole and returning 
to it. Again, in the synthesis of imitation and, still more, in the syn- 
thesis of invention, for which Froebel’s gifts offer the material, the 
child may aim at wholes, differing more or less widely from the orig- 
inal one; nay, it is trained to seek them, not to rest easy without 
having found them, never to be satisfied with fragmentary work. 

— Nor so with the letters of Miss Coe’s “alphabet”. At least, 
we have looked in vain for connecting links, uniting the parts of any 
one gift into a whole. Perchance, Miss Coe could point out such 
links for her first two gifts, but we think that even she would utterly 
fail in doing this for the anti-Froebelian incongruities, which succeed 


square, parallelogram, rhomb, rhomboid, trapezium, trapezoid of her 
third gift, in order.to reach symmetrical forms? or the members. of 
her fourth gift ? or—most puzzling of all—of her sixth gift? For, 
surely, Miss Coe wants the children to handle them, and has not 
set aside the law of self-activity as 47-4 merican ? 

How does Miss Coe train the children in independent analysis 
and in imitative, as well as inventive synthesis, with her incongruous, 
heterogeneous mixtures of indivisible forms? We can see, how she 
can make children parroty with her “alphabet of form”, and this 
may be a specific virtue of her system from fe7 “American” point of 
view ; but how she will—with the aid of her “alphabet”—lead them 
tothe power of clear definite abstraction, by which men differ 
from the lower animals and on which their relative worth as human 
beings is based, is a mystery to us; how she will,—with the aid of 
her “alphabet”—, enable them to become conscious. skillful, and 
prudent masters of the raw material, which the world offers to their 
hands and brains, we can not see. 

— WE HavE so far failed to find any “improvements” of Froe- 
bel in the suggestions of this lady, concerning the gifts of form; let 
us now see, how it is with the “additions” which she may claim, 
and whether these additions, if they exist, counterbalance the omis- 
sions to which we have already referred at the close of our second 
paragraph. We notice in her gifts many names, which do not oc- 
cur in the enumeration of Froebel’s gifts. Probably her claims of 
“additions” liein these. Let us examine them: 

The new names in her first gift are “oval, and cone”; both of 
these lie in Froebel’s second gift and are derived from it in the legit- 
imate use of plastic clay, the natural help-mate of Froebel’s second 
gift. The new names in her second gift are “oblong, prism, and 
pyramid”, for all of which Froebel offers the materias not only in 
the plastic clay, but also in the 3d, 4th, sth and 6th gifts, and in 
the sticks and peas. The new names of her third and fourth gifts 
are, each and all, modestly hidden in Froebel's tablets, to be un- 
veiled by the child’s self-active efforts; besides the majority of them 
are found in the folding-paper, and all of them in the interlacing 
strips. Her fitth gift contains no new names. Her sixth gift is 
not a kindergarten-gift, even in Miss Coe’s sense of the word, as far 
as we can unravel this; and advanced pupils find all the forms, en- 
umerated in this gift, in the sticks and peas; as well as in paste- 
board cuttings. 

— WE ake led, then, to the conclusion that Miss Coe’s alpha- 
bet of form’—far from offering improvements and additions”—is 

distinguished from Froebel’s coressponding gifts only by short- 

comings, omissions, and a grandiloquent verbiage, which cast serious 

doubts upon the lady’s knowledege and appreciation of Froebel 

principles, as well as of the laws of educational science in general. 
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these two gifts in her alphabet. How shall the child handle the 
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